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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Einfiihrung in die Psychologie. Von Alexander Pfander. Leipzig, J. 
A. Barth, 1904. — pp. vii, 423. 

Readers of Dr. Pfander' s book must look for something very different 
from that which we are accustomed in this country to connect with the title 
' Introduction to Psychology. ' In place of an elementary presentation of 
psychological material, we find here an exposition of doctrine such as 
might properly precede an encyclopaedic treatise. The author announces 
his intention to afford the beginner the most direct and natural avenue of 
approach for the accurate apprehension of psychological problems and 
methods. But the mode of procedure which he has adopted for the execu- 
tion of his purpose seems hardly likely to appeal to many readers, save 
those who already possess a firmly fixed resolution to master all difficulties ; 
and even so, they must be possessed of a large degree of cultivated intel- 
ligence, if they are to follow successfully the author's argument. A brief 
analysis of the work may serve partially to confirm this opinion. 

The first main division of the book is devoted to a technical considera- 
tion of the problems and methods of psychology. In this connection oc- 
curs an extended discussion of the status of psychology as a science, to- 
gether with an account of its relations to practical knowledge, to ethics, 
logic, and aesthetics respectively. This is followed by a critical excursus 
upon the nature of psychical reality as distinguished from material reality, 
conjoined to a defense of interactionism, in connection with which the doc- 
trine of parallelism is soundly drubbed. The final chapter in this division 
is given over to a description of the various methods at present current in 
psychology. Folk psychology comes in for an elaborate and not wholly 
undeserved critique. Its vagueness and ambiguity are held up to reproach, 
and the author contends for the view that it must be regarded as simply a 
branch of individual psychology. This position is defended on the ground 
that we always deal in psychology directly with the individual, and never 
with any such thing as a social mind. 

The second division of the work is taken up with an expository discus- 
sion of the general character of psychical reality and of the laws which ob- 
tain in its operations. The first chapter in this section strongly suggests 
Professor James's chapter on the stream of consciousness. This is suc- 
ceeded by an analysis of the rudimentary phases of consciousness under 
the captions of the " Consciousness of Objects, " "Feeling," and "Stre- 
ben, ' ' by which term the author seems to mean essentially what we indicate in 
English by 'conation.' In this connection, as elsewhere, Dr. Pfander makes 
a commendable effort to distinguish between the presence of certain elements 
in consciousness and the overt awareness of these elements on the part of 
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the experiencing subject. In the two final chapters we are confronted with 
a discussion of the psychological concepts of sensation, idea, memory, 
sense perception, attention, and the self, followed by a descriptive account 
of association, imitation, and habit, with a concluding summary upon the 
general character of psychical events and the nature of will. 

It is not the function of a book of this kind to deal largely in novelties. 
It must rather be judged by the scholarship brought to the execution of the 
task, by the wisdom of the author in his selection of material, and by the 
lucidity of the exposition. Upon the first point, there is no room for criti- 
cism, although the author appears to be a somewhat strenuous partisan of 
the more idealistic trends in psychology, and thereby is, perhaps, slightly 
incapacitated from doing full justice to the opposing views. On the last 
two points, one's verdict will depend upon the exact public to which the 
book is conceived to be addressed. If it is intended for the young novice 
or for the general reader of average intelligence, undoubtedly it will be 
found too heavy for agreeable digestion. If, on the other hand, it is 
directed to the mature student who already has some impressions of psy- 
chology, but desires a more scholarly and fundamental grasp of the science 
in its broader intellectual relations, the book should prove of great value. 
The style is clear and straight-forward, and certain of the critical passages 
are admirable. As a book to be read and assimilated before attacking 
such a treatise as Wundt' s Grundziige, it ought to serve a highly useful 
purpose. It might also be re-read with great profit after mastering such a 
work, for it would afford an excellent means by which to focalize the main 
issues traversed by the latter. 

James Rowland Angell. 

The University of Chicago. 

La fonction de la memoire et le souvenir affectif. Par Fr. Paulhan. 
Paris, Alcan, 1904. — pp. 177. 

Less than a third of this book is new. The greater part of it, already 
briefly noticed in this Review, appeared in the form of articles in the Revue 
philosophique for 1902. The additional sections found in the book deal 
with the phenomena of memory in general and seem intended to fortify the 
positions taken in respect to the affective memory in particular. 

For Paulhan the reality of the affective memory is not in question. That 
there are genuine phenomena of emotional recall seems to him sufficiently 
established by the discussions of Ribot, Mauxion, and others. One misses 
keenly, however, any precise statement of just what phenomena are to be 
included under the term 'affective memory.' Does the term refer to the 
recall of simple feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness, or is it to be 
restricted to the more complex forms of the affective life, the emotions ? 
We are nowhere clearly told. The reader is led to infer, however, that 
only emotional states are in the mind of the writer, since it is from this field 
exclusively that illustrative material is drawn. But, further, exactly what 



